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Notes. 
MILITIA OF COUNTY CAVAN, 

The old Militia lists of this county have 
perished in the destruction of the Dublin | 
Record Office. I propose to publish the | 
copies I made down to the middle of the | 
eighteenth century, pretacing them with | 
one short list of eight names taken from | 
the Ormonde Papers. 

An asterisk to a name denotes that bio- 
graphical and genealogical notes relating to | 
it will be found at the end of the list in | 
which it occurs. These notes are given in | 
alphabetical order. | 

Co. Cavan, | 

[From Historical MSS. Commission, Mar- | 
quess of Ormonde’s Papers, vol. ii, p. 249.] | 
MILITIA FOR IRELAND. 

[1659-60]. A list of Militia Troops to be | 

raised in Ireland, and also companies : 
Officers’ Names. 
Thomas Coach, capt. 
Burton, Lieut. 
——— Ellis, Cornet. 
——— Baker, Quarter- 
master. 
Richard Lewis,*Capt. 
Gunne,* Lieut. 
Cuppage,* 
Cornet. 
George Atkinson, 
Quartermaster, 


Counties. Forces. 


Cavan. Two troops. 





| paidge’’ married Margaret, only dau. 


| Ballyhaise,’’? Co. 
| daughters, Jane, wife of Cornet Maguire of 
| Uo. Fermanagh; Anne, wife of Arthur For- 


sent to High Wycombe: | 
letters for the Editor to the London Office. | 


| Daniel French,* Major; 


Cuppace. ‘‘A gentleman named Cup- 
of 
James Hamilton, of Bailieborough, Co. 


Cavan, who was brother of Sir Hans Ham- 


| ilton, Bart,, Privy Councillor to Charles II. 
| (The Hamilton MSS., ed, by T. K. Lowry, 


p. 80, note). 


Probably Wittsam Guny, of Drummury, 


| Co, Cavan, attainted 1689. His daughter- 
. in-law, Lydia Smith, 
published every | 


married the Rev. 
John Colden, ‘‘ minister of the parish of 
Cavan, and had _ three 


ster (of Drumgoon, Co. Fermanagh, Lieut., 


| Cavan Militia, 1708); and Susanna, wife 
of John Maxwell. 


(Exchequer Bill, 15 
June, 1713, Maguire v. Forster, Maxwell, 
etc. ). 


Ricuarp Lewis, of Lismore, Co. Cavan, 


| High Sheriff, 1672, J.P., married Joan, sis- 
' ter of Sir Robert Cole, Knt., 
| macky, Co. Tipperary, 
| killen, and dau. of William Cole, a cousin 
| of -the Enniskillen family. 


of Bally- 
M.P. for Ennis- 
He was at- 
tainted in 1089. His will, dated 28 Jan., 
1677/8, was proved Prerog., 2 Dec., 1691. 
Lismore devolved on Arnold Cosby, hus- 
band of his wife’s niece, Jane Cole. 
Admon. of his widow’s estate was granted 
23 Jan., 1691/2, to Arnold Cosby (See 1702 


| list). 


A List or THE OFFICERS OF THE MILITIA IN 
TH: Co, or Cavan, 24 Sepr., 1702. 


From Military Lists and Returns, 
Miscellaneous. Record Tower Collec- 
tion, Cartron 4 Q.--24—2, [Formerly 
in the Public Record Office, Dublin]. 


Sir Francis Hamiiton,* Col.; Edwd. Ellis, 
Capt.-Lieut.; Charles Semphill, Cornet ; 
Wm. Wright, Qr. Mr. 


| Francis White,* Lieut.-Col; Robert Moore, 


Lieut.; John Latham, Cornet; James 

Philips, Qr. Mr. 

Wm. Richards, 
Cornet**; John Auckinson, Qr. Mr. 

Arnold Cosbie,* Capt.; Richard Sheridan, 
Lieut.; Thomas Haginbotham, Cornet ;. 
Jno. Beatty, Qr. Mr. 


** It would appear that the name of the 
Lieut. of this troop has been omitted by the 
copyist here, but as I did not see this docu- 
ment myself I cannot say for certain. 
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Thomas Townley,* Capt.; John Price, { 
Lieut, ; Arthur Burley, Cornet; abraham | 
Finley, Qr. Mr. 

Henry Palmer,* Capt.; James Cottingham, | 
Lieut. ; Charles Muactiaden, Cornet, Thos. | 
Bayly.* Qr. Mr. 

Charles Hampton, Capt. ; 
Lieut.; Kdwd. Henry, 
Johnston, Qr. My. 

Thomas Fleming,* Capt.; Robt. Johnston, 
Lieut.; Alex. Barrows,. Cornet; Francis 
Charters, Qr. Mr. 

[Original signatures of several of these 
officers. | 


Wm. Langton, | 
Cornet ; Wm. 





Probably Thomas Bayiy, of Kilnacrott, 
Co, Cavan, m. after Jan, 23, 1707/8, 
Cecily, 4th dau. of Thomas Fleming, of Lis- 
nalong, Co. Cavan, J.P., and died, will | 
dated Nov. 5, 1731, proved Prerog. Sept. 
12, 1733, having had two sons and a dau, 
(1) Thomas. (2) Fleming, ent, Trin. Coll., 
Dublin, April 14, 17352, aged 18. (1) Sarah, 


wife of Patrick Nugent, of Cormeen, Co. 
Cavan. 
John Bratry, of Corr, Killeshandra, was | 


eldest son of John. Beatty, of Farranseer, 
Killeshandra. He married 1st, settlements 
dated Oct. 15, 1663, Margaret, daughter of 
the Rev. James Layng, Rector of Killes- 
handra, by whom he had a son, (1) Claud, 
of Coolarty, Co. Longford, Lieut. in Wolse- 
ley’s Horse. He married 2nd, Mary, sister 
of Richard Young, of Drumgoon, Co. Cavan, 
and died, will dated July 21, 1722, proved 
in dio. Kilmore, Feb. 10, 1726/7, having had 
two more sons and two daus. (Chancery Bill, 
Beatty v. Beatty, Feb. 16, 1725/6), viz. :— 
(2) John, of Springtown, Granard, Co. 
Longford, ancestor of Beatty of Spring- 
park and Springtown. (3)Edmond, of Corr. 
(1) Frances, Mrs. Henderson. (2) Eliza- 
beti. 

Arnold Cossy, afterwards Major, 1708, 
and Lieut.-Col. Butler’s Horse, 1722, was 
of Lismore, Co. Cavan, High Sheriff, 1693. 
He was a younger son of William Cosby, 
of Cosbystown, Co. Fermanagh, whose father 
Arnold Cosby, removed to the North from 
the Queen’s Co. (Chancery Answer of 
‘Thomas Cosby, of Beeks Court, Co, Cavan, 
Oct, 21, 1775). He married about Feb., 
1690, Jane, dau. of Sir Robert Cole, Knt., 
M.P., of Ballymachy Co, Tipperary, and 
died, will dated Sept. 19, 1721, proved 





Prerog,, July 24, 1722. He died_ before 
May 14, when Thomas White succeeded him 
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| latter. 
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as Lieut.-Col. By his wife, who pre- 
deceased him, he had two daughters, viz., 
(1) Jane, married at Kilmore, Aug. 10, 
1713, Thomas Nesbitt, M.P., Major Butler’s 
Horse, 1727/8, whom see; and (2) Margery, 
married Robert Nesbitt. The Lismore 
state, which came to Col. Cosby from 


| Richard Lewis (see above 1659/60 list), hus- 


vpand of Jane Cole, Sir 
descended to the Nesbitts, 
Cosby, Mrs, Thomas Nesbitt. 

This officer was either THoMas FLEMING, 
probably the 
The father was of Lisnalong, Co. 
Cavan, J.v., 28 Nov., 1699, only son of 
James Fleming, of Ballyneagh, Co, Cavan, 


Robert’s sister, 
through Jane 


High Sheriff 1636, by Bridget, dau. of 
Patrick Sarsfield, of Tully, Co. Kildare. 
He married Eilen, dau. of Thomas Bur- 
rowes, of Stradone, Co. Cavan, J.P., by 


Cecily, dau. of Robert Lill, of Trim, Co. 
Meath, J.P., and died 17068, will dated Jan, 
23, 1707/8, proved Prerog., Nov. 9, 1708. 
He had two sons and five daus. (1) 
Tuomas, see below. (2) Robert. (1) Brid- 
get, m. Ist, Henry Grattan (see 1715 list), 
and 2nd George Nixon. (2) Mary, m. at 
Kilmore, Sept. 1, 1706, Thomas  Fether- 
ston, of the parish of Ardagh, Co. Longford. 


(3) Elizabeth. (4) Cecily, m. Thomas 
Bayly, see above. (5) Martha. 
The son, Thomas Fleming, of Belville, 


Crossdoney, Co. Cavan, junior, High Sheriff 
1704, J.P., Nov. 10, 1707, married, settle- 
ments dated Nov. 2, 1719, Frances, eldest 
daughter jof Arthur Cecil Hamilton, of 
Castle Hamilton, Co. Cavan (see 1708 list), 
and had three sons. (1) Arthur, of Bel- 
ville (see 1740 list). (2) James, of Belville, 
J.P., High Sheriff, 1770, bapt. at Kilmore, 
May 15, 1728, ancestor of Fleming of Bel- 
ville. (3) Thomas, of Cavan, High Sheriff 
1771, bapt. at Kilmore, July 20, 1731, 
married Rebecca, dau. of Thomas Burrowes, 
of Kiilyconnan Co. Cavan, and died 1793, 
leaving issue. 

D. Frencu, of Belturbet, High Sheriff, 
1690, J.P., Co, Cavan, was third son of 
Mathew French, of Belturbet, High Sheriff, 
Co. Cavan, 1677, by Elinor Johnston his 
wife, and grandson of Richard French of 
the same, merchant. He was attainted by 
James IIL as Daniel French, of Belturbet, 
merchant. He took a prominent part in 
the cause of William III, and in the 
spring of 1689 set out from Belturbet with 
sixty horse, captured Sir Gerard Irvine, 
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and sent him a prisoner to Lord Blayney. 
fe signed the address from Hnniskillen and 
its vicinity to King William and Queen 
Mary. In 1685 he married Isabella, niece 
of Ambrose Bedell, of Carn, Co. Cavan, 
High Sheriff, 1068, and youngest daughter 
of the Rev. William Bedell, who was eldest 
son of the famous William Bedell, Bishop 
of Kilmore, 1629-42. 
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He died towards the | 


end of 1702 (soon after the date of his | 


commission as Major), admon. 
Heb. 19, 1702/3, having had by her, who 
died 1718, will dated June 21, proved 
Prerog., Aug. 18, 


granted | 


three daughters viz. :— | 


(1) Elinor, married 1707, Capt. John Stan- | 
ford, of Carn (in her right), see 1708 list. | 


(2) Mary, married, 
July 9, 1717, the 
‘Curate of St. Michan’s, 


Rev. John Fletcher, 
Dublin. (3) 


Susanna, married Ist, John Britton, of Dub- | had one son and five daus,, viz. : 
; and | Joshua. 
2nd, Francis Le Hunte, of Brennans Town, | Lyndon. 
Co, Dubiin one of the founders of the Royal | m, June 6, 1731, 


lin, Attorney-at-law, who died 1726, 


Dublin Society, who died Dee. 1, 1750. She 
had issue by both marriages. 

Sir F, Hamitron, Bart., of Castle Ham- 
ilton, Killeshandra, was only son of Sir 
Charles Hamilton, of Killeshandra, Bart., 


Kilmore marr, lic., | 


3905 


more, Co. Cavan, Jan. 23, 1714/5, Samuel 
Seaman. 


Henry Patmer, probably the High 
Sheriff, 1680. John Walmer, of Dublin, 
gent., in his will, dated May 25, 1715, 


proved in dio. Kilmore, Sept. ¥, 1715, states 
that his father, Henry Palmer, jun., and 
his grandfather, Henry Paimer, sen., were 


jointly bound to Edward Ellis, of Bally- 
hady, Co. Cavan, gent., for £100. 
Thomas Town.Ey, of Thomas UCoutt, 


otherwise Drumrooske, High Sheriff, 1697, 
J.P., was son of Samuel Townley, of Drum- 
rooske, High Sheriff, 1686, by Dorcas, dau. 
and co-heiress of Roger Moygne, of Moygne 
Hall, Co. Cavan, son of Thomas Moygne, 
Bishop of Kilmore, 1612-29. He married, 
settlements Sept. 25, 1701, a daughter of 
Joshua Paul, of Rathmore, Co. Carlow, and 

(1) Mehetable, m. 1724, John 
(2) Jane. (3) Hannah Maria, 
Chappell Dawson, High 
Sheriff, Co. Armagh, 1752. (4) Dorcas, m. 
at St. Mary’s, Dublin, Feb. 23, 1728/9, 
James Blackwood, (5) Abigail m. at St. 
Mary’s, Dublin, Sept. 2, 1735, Sir Alex- 


| ander Staples, Bart., of Lissan, Co, Tyrone. 


by Anne, dau. of Sir William St. Paul, | 


otherwise Sample, Knt. He was M.P. Co. 
Cavan, 1661, was twice married, but d.s.p. 
‘surviving. His property descended to his 
nephew, Arthur Cecil: see 1708 list. 
(Lodge’s Peerage, 1754, ii. 200). 

Thomas Hrernsotuam, of Tullymaglowny, 
Drung, Co, Cavan, had served as a (Juarter 
Master in the Army of William III. 
married Anne, widow of —— Elliott, daugh- 
ter of Georga Nixon, of Granshagh, Co. 
Fermanagh and sister of Thomas Nixon, 


He | 


Lieut., Fermanagh Militia, formerly Quar- | 
ter Master in Wolseley’s Horse, in army of | 


William III, ancestor of the family seated | 


at Nixon Hall, Co, Fermanagh. The cod- 
icil to Thomas Higinbotham’s will is dated 
May 7, 1736. It was proved Prerog., 
Dec. 1, 1737. He had 5 sons and 2 daugh- 
ters, viz.: (1) Ralph, (2) George, (3) Wil- 
liam, (4) Thomas (Rev.), Vicar of Temple 
Carne, diocese of Clogher, ent. T.C.D., Nov. 
1i, 1718. aged 17, Scholar 1721, B.A. 1723, 
M.A, 1726, married and had issue. (5) 
Andrew, of Tullymaglowney, otherwise Nut- 
field, great-grandfather of the late George 
Higinbotham, Chief Justice of Victoria. 


(1) Elizabeth, married Mark Brooks, of Dub- 
‘lin, distiller. 


(2) Anne, married at Kil- 





(See ‘N, & Q.’ 4S. xi. 23, 373. Lodge’s 
Veerage, 1906, sub. tit. Dufferin, is wrong 
in saying that Dorcas Moygne was Thomas 
Townley’s wife. She was his mother). 

F. Wurtte, of Redhills, Co. Cavan, High 
Sheriff, 1691 and 1692: see B. ‘L. G.’ 
Whyte-Venables of Redhills. 

H. B. Swanzy. 


(T'o be continued). 


~— 


THE REV. CHRISTOPHER PITT AND 
THE BLANDFORD FIRE OF 1731. 


Christopher Pitt (1699-1748), poet, trans- 
lator, and Rector of Pimperne, Dorset, 
from 1722 until his death, was a son of 
Christopher Pitt, M.D., of Blandford 
Forum, who married Mrs. Elizabeth Back- 
way, at Holy Trinity, Dorchester, on 25 
April, 1693. The ‘ D.N.B.’ (xlv. 342) says 
that Robert Pitt, the physician and F.R.S. 
(and maternal grandfather of Bishop 
Robert Lowth), was probably a great-uncle, 
and Governor Thomas Pitt (ancestor of the 
statesman) was the poet’s first cousin, But 
T think that these two men, who were born 
in the same year (1653), were respectively 
uncle and first cousin once removed of the 
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younger Christopher. Governor  Pitt’s 
daughter Lucy, the first Countess Stanhope, 
would thus be his second cousin, as indeed 
is stated a few lines further down the same 
column. Hutchins in his pedigree of Pitt 
of Shroton (‘ Dorset,’ iv. 91), which is con- 


fused in places, has made the elder Chris- | 


topher a son of Robert the F.R.S., his elder 
brother ; and the younger Christopher marry 
his own mother, and father his elder bro- 
ther, another Robert, who was Fellow of 
Wadham College and Rector of Overmoigne, 
Dorset (ob. 1730). 


The following letters were addressed by 
Christopher Pitt to the Rev. Edward Rolle 
(for whom see 13 8. 1. 363). 
Dear Sir, June 14th, 


Your dear charming Epistle came to hand 
in a very proper time, and was very diverting 
to us in a very great Calamity; I suppose you 
know that Blandford is burnt down to the 
Ground, together with Mr. Bryant’s parish 
over-Bridge. There are about forty houses 
left in the Extremities of ye Town, tho’ none 
of the best. My \Mother and Freinds lost all 
their houses, so that I am a remote Loser of 
a Thousand Pounds. But as I can live easily 
under it, I am not at all disturb’d at my own 
loss. My Cheif concern is for so many reput- 
able families who are entirely ruin’d, and are 
in a much worse condition than those who were 
the poor of the Town before. We have very 
noble supplies sent in from the Country about 
us, even as far as from Winton, Our first 
business is to provide tools for the r, who 
will else be exceedingly idle and Insolent. The 
Conflagration was so terrible that I think even 
Virgil himself has hardly reach’d it in the 2d. 
Aneid. But I hope I shall draw one advant- 
age to myself from this dreadfull Calamity, 
which is the happiness of seeing you at Pim- 
pern when you go into the West; for there is 
no reception for you at Blandford, where you 
usually put up. Of Mr. Bryant’s parish there 
is only his own and another house left. There 
are allmost twenty lame and blind People that 
could not make their escape from ye flames. 
They were so rapid and violent. We guess 
about 3 or 4 hundred houses were burnt in 
the Town some of weh. contain’d several fami- 
lies; What still added to the Calamity was 
ye small pox; A great Many were caught out 
of their ds and carri’d into the feilds, in 
the Midst of the distemper; I thought these 
particulars might not be unacceptable to you, 
and hope the next time I write to send you 
something more pleasant. 

C. Pir. 


To Mr. Rolle: Fellow of New College, in Ox- 
ford—by way of London. 
(Mr. Pitt, 1731). 
Dear Sir Pimpern: Sep: 6 (1731). 
You need not give your-self the least Trouble 
for the gayety of your letter; It was so full 


Pimpern. 


of Humour and Wit, that it very much rais’d 


our Spirits under that theavy Calamity;. 
I could trace thro it the Spirit of Dr. Young 
in his Satyrs, of Mr. Dryden in his prologues, 
of Mr. Congreve in his art of pleasing; In 


| short, I think it an admirable piece, and am 


particularly pleas’d to hear it is in_ print. 
Blandford rises out of its Ashes by degrees 
and I hope in a few years will lift up its head 
again. At present they only run up a few 
conveniences against the inclemency of the: 
Winter; But | believe in the Spring We shall 
see a great Spirit Of Building. They have: 
some tolerable Inns in the Town with accom- 
modations for Man and Beast; but I hope 
when you come from the West, you will put 
up at Pimpern, where you shall be heartily 
wellcome; As you say the rebuilding of the 
Town, may suggest some Poetical Ideas to me, 
and ’tis not impossible but I may welcome her 
into the World in Rhyme, as soon as I can 
fetch in proper Materials for ye Work; viz. of 
Similies from the Phoenix, of Examples from 
Rome and Troy, and a fine long congratulatory 
Speech for the Good River Stower to pronounce 
on the occasion; whose Name I suppose you 
have seen in Spenser’s works. Hear the old 
Gentleman. 


And there came Stour from’s five deformed 


Heads, 

Rolling along by Blandford’s flowry Meads. 
I have writ to Jo., since this Destruction, but 
have had no answer from him; I owe you 
some Mony, but have order’d Mr. Pottle to 
pay it you, if lhe sees you before myself; quod 


procul avertat fortuna gubernans, to use 
Lucretius’ words. I was going on in this 


Rambling way, but am oblig’d to stop short 
sooner than I intended, and to assure you that 
I am your freind and Servant: Chr. Pitt. My 
Service to Mr. Rolle. 

To Mr. Edward Rolle. 
Dear Mr. Rolle :— July 29th. 1740. 


After a long Silence I was highly pleas’d 
with yours of Yesterday. Weh. without Flat- 
tery 1 think equal to any Thing in its Kind. 
You think towards the End that I thave no 
Complaint of any Kind. For this last Fort- 
night I have been Indispos’d; with a depres- 
,sion and hurry of Spirits, and the Want of 
Appetite and digestion. I believe it is partly 
real, partly Imaginary. I heard yesterday the 
Warden ot Winton was given over by the Phy- 
sicians in ye Small Pox. Wch. I hope is not 
true. If I was as well as I could wish, I should 
have troubled you with a much longer Letter. 
If it lies in your way, you will just make men- 
tion among the Grandees of Your Acquaintance, 
that there is such a Book as the new English 
Mneid; perhaps it might be of Service in ye- 
Sale. A Word by the next Post will be highly 
Acceptable to, 


Dear Sir, yours Affee: Cu, Prrr. 
To the Rd. Mr. Rolle at Monkokehamton near 
Hatherly in Devonshire, 
These. 
The first two letters illustrate the account 
| in Hutchins (‘ Dorset’:i. 216-17). The fire: 
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| 
began on Friday, 4 June, 1731, about 2 in | 
the afternoon, at a tajlow-chandler’s house, 
which stood where the four streets met at 
the end of Salisbury Street, near the middle 
ef Blandford Forum. Three fire-engines were 
burnt or rendered useless in half an hour. 
A brisk north-west wind carrying the fire 
into distant parts of the town, every corner | 
of the four streets was soon in flames; 
nearly 20 houses were on fire in a quarter | 
‘of an hour; and in less than an hour it 
spread through the whole town. The wind | 
shifting to the north carried the flakes to 
the adjacent villages of Blandford St. Mary | 
and Bryanston (Rev. James Bryant, Rec- | 
tor), and consumed all but three houses. 
The thatched buildings were soon destroyed, 
but the tiled and strongest part of the town 
survived longer. By 7 in the evening few 
houses were standing. At length it ceased 
in the east part of the town, where the fire | 
began in 1713, when almost all those houses 
which now escaped were burnt. (For on | 
9 July, 1715, the lower part of the East 
Street had been consumed by a fire supposed 
to have been cccasioned by a malicious per- 
‘son). Only 40 houses escaped, and those in 
the extremity of the town. The town-hall, | 
the old alms-house, and the school were | 
destroyed; but the parish church of SS. | 
Peter and Paul, which had no buildings 
continguous to it, stood last. The lofty 
spire, of timber covered with lead, took fire | 
in the inside at 4 in the afternoon, and sev- 
eral other times; but it was soon extin- 
guished. But at about 11 or 12 o’clock fire | 
appeared in the roof of the nave: the 
flames and sparks flying over and through | 
it, at every crevice, lay concealed and might | 
easily have been suppressed, had not the 
engines been destroyed so that no _ water 
could be had from the wells; and the people 
tired out. About 2 o'clock a.m. the flames 
broke through the roof, melted the bells and 
lead, and destroyed the whole fabric before | 
morning. It was fortunate for many that 
it was not burnt sooner; for great quan- 
tities of goods lodged there at the beginning | 
of the fire were removed in time. The 
parish registers appear to have perished in 
the flames. The conflagration was so vio- 
lent and rapid that few had time or help 
to save much: many could not save any- | 
thing. This great calamity was heightened | 
by the small-pox raging in above 60 fam- | 
ilies. None of the sick perished in the 


flames, but were removed to the shelter of | 
hedges in the fields, 


gardens, and arches | 
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| Pitt an alumnus of Winchester 


| tences, 
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under the bridge at the east end of the 
town; and but one died. And this even 
though those who were at first removed to 
distant houses were afterwards obliged to 
quit them and be carried out of the town. 
Some 4 men and 10 women, or 12 in all, 
according to the present parish register, 
most of them aged persons, were tound 
burnt or suffocated in the streets, or dug out 
of the ruins. But many died after the fire, 


| by the fatigue and surprize of the day, and 


of grief for the losses they sustained: a 


| statement which is fully borne out by the 


parish register. Provisions and money to 
buy utensils, working tools, etc., were sent 
from neighbouring towns and _ parishes. 
Sixty barracks were build of boards, and 
thatched, for the poor; wherein some lived 
Some 400 families were 
burnt out, many reduced to great extremity, 
and a large part of the public charities 


i spent for their present maintenance, and to 


put them in a way to subsist for the future. 


| A tabernacle of boards was built for divine 


service north cf the sheep-market. The 
total loss was variously estimated at from 
over £84,000 to as much as £100,000. In 
1732, 5 Geo. II, an Act passed for rebuild- 
ing the town and for determining differ- 
ences. The King gave £1,000; Queen Caro- 
line £200; and Frederick Louis, Prince of 
Wales, £100 to be distributed by George 
Bubb Dodington. 

The Rev. Edward Young, like Rolle and 
and New 
Colleges, began in 1725 the publication of a 
series of seven satires called ‘The Universal 
Passion,’ finally collected three years later. 
He perpetrated, among other proverbial sen- 
‘ Pyocrastination is the thief of 
time ’’?; but is now chiefly remembered for 
‘The Complaint, or Night Thoughts on Life, 
Death, or Immortality,’ 1742-45; later edi- 
tions of which were illustrated by Blake and 
by Stothard. The book was translated into 
seven European languages ; and Robespierre 
kept a copy of it under his pillow during 
the Revolution ! 

The piece by Edward Rolle alluded to may 
be one of the five contained in Dodsley’s 
‘Collection of Poetry,’ vol. iii (ed, 1766), 
and in ‘The Museum,’ vols. i. and ii. of the 
same editor (see 10 S. vii. 284, 286). 

In ‘The Faerie Queene,’ canto xi., bk. iv, 
stanza 32, Spenser sings as follows: 


And there came Stoure with terrible aspect, 
Bearinge his sixe deforméd heads .on hye, 
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That doth his course through Blandford | toment is 


plains direct, 
And washeth Winborne meades 
drye. 


‘‘Jo”’ is the celebrated Joseph Spence. 


in season | 
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an envelope which bears in her 
hand the following inscription : 


This is the fold of Ann Boleyn’s love letters. 


| to King Henry the 8th. 


‘Mr. Pottle” is possibly William Pot- | 


tell of Blandford St. Mary, gent., whose son 


College. 

Henry Bigg, Warden of Winchester Col- 
lege, died in 1740. In process of time the 
Winchester wardenship had, contrary 
Wykeham’s intention, come to be much more 
valuable than the Oxford one. Bigg, hke 
the four preceding Wardens of New College, 
had succeeded in effecting the coveted trans- 
plantation from the higher rack to the 
deeper manger. . 

Between 1728 and 1758 Pitt had_ traus- 
lated the whole of Virgil’s ‘Aineid’ into 
heroic couplets, which was dedicated 


to | 


Inside there is some of Lord Byron’s writing. 
It is not to be opened, but sold as it is. Price 


| one Sovn. 
of the same names (born Jan., 1711) was a | 
Winchester scholar and a chaplain of New | 


to | 


Frederick, Prince of Wales, and published | 


in two handsome quarto volumes, London, 
1740. ight years later he succumbed to 
the family disease—gout. 

A. R. Bayzry. 


St. Margaret’s, Malvern. 





LORD BYRON AT SOUTHWELL. 


The centenary of Lord Byron’s death has 


If unsold, to be returned to me as it is. 

E. B. P., 1841. 

Inside the envelope, which is folded in a 
peculiar way, are the following lines in 
Byron’s writing on a loose piece of paper: 

Swift is the shaft from Allan’s bow, 

Whose streaming life-blood stains his side, 

Dark Oscar’s sable crest is low, 

The dart has drank his vital tide. 

Inside the fold of the envelope Miss Pigot 
has written: 

This inclosed writing is Lord Byron’s, and is 
a portion of the original MS. of Oscar of Alva, 
which he wrote when he resided with his 
mother on Burgage Green, Southwell, in 1807. 
_ The envelope is one of several that Miss 
Pigot sealed up and offered for sale at a 
Southwell Bazaar. She had a large quan- 
tity of the poet’s manuscripts in her pos- 
session, which she bequeathed to Miss Webb 
of Newstead Abbey, with the understanding 


that they were to remain there for ever. 
Locks of Lord Byron’s hair, his painted 
| eye, and a life-sized silhouette of his 


roused from long years of silence the names | 
of many of those who were associated with | 


him during his early life. It may be of 
interest to recall the name of one lady who, 


in the poet’s earlier years, figured somewhat | 
prominently as fostering and furthering the | 


poetic talent which he displayed in 
youthful days at Burgage Manor, South- 
well. 

Elizabeth Bridget Pigot at the time was 


a girl of nineteen, five years older than 
Byron. She lived with her mother, the 
widow of John Hollis Pigot, M.D., of 


Derby, on Burgage Green, opposite the house 
taken by the Byrons. A friendship soon 
sprang up between Miss Pigot and the 


his | 


future poet, and she became not only his | 


frequent companion, but almost a partner 
in his poetical pursuits. Many of the 
poet’s letters published in Moore’s ‘Life’ 
were written to her, and several of his 
poems addressed to her. 


| 


features at the age of 18, are amongst the 
relics still preserved by her family. 
C. Brcuer Prcor. 
Nelson Road, Tpswich. 





THe LATE Mr. Bartinc GouLD AND THE 
Pitt Famity.—With all his extraordinary 
and versatile knowledge, genealogy does not 
appear to have appealed to Mr. Baring 
Gould. Perhaps he despised it; but surely 
the pedigree of such men as Lord Chatham 
and William Pitt is worth recording, and, 
anyhow, if given, should be correct. 

In Mr. Baring Gould’s chapter on ‘‘ Lord 
Camelford’’ in his ‘Cornish Characters,’ 
he says, ‘‘ Thomas Pitt (commonly called 
‘Diamond Pitt’) was the son of a tradesman 
of Brentford.’’ Now this is entirely incor- 
rect. Thomas Pitt was the son of the Rev. 
John Pitt of Blandford, where he was born 
on 5 July, 1653. His ancestors had _pos- 
sessed landed property there for many gen- 


| erations, and, as his latest historian says, 


Miss Pigot treasured every little scrap of | he sprang directly from one of the oldest 


Byron’s writing, and in after years used to Dorset 


families. His great-grandfather, 


give small specimens to her friends as a | John Pitt, was Clerk of the Exchequer 
very great favour. Lying before me at the | temp. Elizabeth, was grandson of Nicholas 
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Pitt, of Blandford St. Mary and Wimborne, 
and from this ancestor is to be traced the | 
| Lane and the author of ‘ Paul Pry’ will 


most remarkable variety of descendants, 


including besides Lord Chatham and Wil- | 


liam Pitt, the following heads of families: 
—Lord Rivers, Duke of Leeds, Lar! of 


Romney, Ear] of Pembroke, Earl of Nor- | 


manton, Lord Grenville, Lord Delamere, 
Earl Stanhope, Earl of Darnley, Duke ot 


Marlborough, Marquis of Londonderry, Sir | 


William Vernon Harcourt, Eari of Claren- 
don, Lord Stawell, Viscount FitzWilliam 
and the Duke of Abercorn, 


ConstaNceE RusSELL. 
Swallowfield Park, Reading. 
St. Ovave’s Cuurcu, ‘TooLtEy STREET: 


TELEcRAPH ‘TowER. — ‘The removal of this 
church, which is not in itself of great 
interest, will erase an interesting landmark, 
The Great Tooley Street fire entirely 
destroyed all that was worth preserving in 
the preceding church on the site, and f 
notice this event is fully described and well 
illustrated in The Illustrated London News, 
Aug. 26, 1843, p. 137, Ilmmediately west 
of the Church Tower was one of the Tele- 
graph Towers communicating between the 
Admiralty and The Downs, presumably via 
Shooter’s Hill. Its destruction is thus noted 
in the text: 

The telegraph tower was an object of great 
attention during the progress of the fire, owing 
to its peculiar construction and great elevation 
above all the surrounding premises. It was 
tormerly used as a Shot Factory, but recently 
it had been purchased by Messrs. Watson, of 
Cornhill, who had used it as a telegraph station 
for the communication of intelligence from the 
Downs and other parts of the coast. For 
nearly half an hour, though it was situate in 
the very centre of danger, singular to state, it 
withstood the ravages of the fire. At last, 
however, about halt-past two o’clock, dense 
volumes of smoke were seen issuing from all 
the windows, from the basement to the summit. 
In an instant almost the whole of the building 
burst into a vivid mass of flame, which shot 
above the burning whart and premises to a con- 
siderable height. ; 


This telegraph tower by St. Olave’s 
was built by Messrs. Preston and Co., 
lead merchants in the year 1808; it 


was of a quadrangular form, and_ built 
entirely with wood covered with slates. On 
the top were placed ten tons of iron, for 
the working of the telegraph, and its arms 


and supporters were composed of cast iron. | 


Some idea may, consequently, be formed of 
the tremendous crash with which it must 


have fallen to the ground. 
AnEcK ABRAHAMS. 
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R. W. Exiiston anp Joun Pooie.—Any- 
thing relating to the famous lessee of Drury 


he of interest to many. I gather from orig- 
inal documents now in my possession that 


in 1822-3 Poole was in Paris (rue de la 
Paix, No. 30), working on comedies and 


farces for Elliston, who kept him going not 
too liberally. In April, 1822, he had writ- 
ten ‘ Deaf as a Post,’ which was produced 
in the forthcoming February, In 1824 
Elliston and Poole quarreled, probably over 
money matters, and it would seem that 
Elliston, who was given to drink, assaulted 
Poole: whereupon Poole sued him, and 
retained Counsellor Brougham, Mr. Hornby 
being for the defence. The case appears to 
have been compromised, for a newspaper 
cutting of June 25 (1825?) states that ‘‘ Mr. 
Poole obtained eighty pounds in money, for 
a fowling-piece, with patent breaching, upon 
a new construction, warranted not to kick. 
This gentleman received his honours uj on 
the stage of Drury Lane Theatre instead of 
the Opera House.”” (The allusion to a 
fowling-piece is not very clear). 

Among the documents is an unsigned. 
memo. as follows: 

23 June, 1813. Hole in the 

6 May, 1818. Werter? C. G. 

19 Nov., 1819. Short Reign. C. G. 

25 Augt., 1821. Match Making. H. M. 

1 Dee., 1821. Two Pages. C. G. 

5 Dec., 1822. Old and Young. D. L 

4 Jany., 1823. Simpson & Co. D. L. 

15 Feb., 1823. Deaf as a Post. D. L. 

8 Oct., 1831. Dominic. D.L. 

Elliston, after becoming bankrupt im 
Dec., 1826, died in 1831. So this memo. is 
by a successor of his, perhaps Alfred Bunn. 

Ricuarp H. THornton. 

224, 24th Street North, 

Portland, Oregon. 


Wall. D. L. 
G 


Autuorsuip or ‘ Tur Rosary.’—The late 
Father Thomas Whalen, of Chicago, accord- 
ing to the friends of Sister Mary, a sister 
of Father Whalen, who died recently, was 
the author of the words of ‘The Rosary,’ 
usually attributed to Robert Rogers. 
Father Whalen, it is declared, wrote the 
song while attending the Catholic Univer- 


| sity, Washington, in memory of his younger 


sister, who became a nun, and submitted it 
anonymously to the Washington Post. 


Rogers. it is alleged. clipped the words from 
that newspaper and sent them to Ethelbert 
Nevin, -the composer, who fashioned the 
‘melody and erroneously supposed Rogers to 
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be the author. 
licly claimed the authorship because of the 
lines : 

O, memories that bless and burn: 

O, barren gain and bitter loss, 
which, in later years, he did not consider | 
consistent with the priestly profession, 

ARCHIBALD SPARKE. 


| 


Father Whalen never pub- | 
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iavourable to the plan, but considers that 


| there must first be both an official request 


irom Washington, and the consent of the 
Greek Cabinet backed by the approval of 
archeological experts. Public opinion and 
the Press express themselves adversely, the 
taking the line that to send the 


| marked disrespect to the moral obligations 


MEMORABILIA OF THE MOMENT. 


The Trustees of the British Museum have 
acquired a stele and a number of glyph 
blocks from Central America—.work belong- 
ing to the Maya civilisation, which can be 
dated from about the first century B.c., 
and formed the foundation for the better 
known Aztec civilization’ which the Span- | 
iards on their conquest of Mexico found in 
possession. The stele, which comes from 
‘Tuluum in Yucatan, bears an inscription 
recording the date of its erection, which has 
additional interest from being composed 
in the older and more elaborate system of 
the Maya chronological reckoning. 

The stele will be mounted on nine blocks 
from the steps at Naranjo, also elaborately 
carved and of high interest as an example 
of a chronological record inscribed in a 
peculiar and ornate numeral. 


The British Museum has also acquired the 
terra-cotta model made by Roubiliae for his 
marble bust of Sir Robert Cotton, presented 
by Eliab Harvey to Trinity College, Cam- | 
bridge. The terra-cotta had been submittea 
to the National Portrait Gallery as a por- 
trait of William Harvey, the discoverer of | 
the circulation of the blood, and bears a | 
label giving it this character. The explana- 
tion of this is given by Mrs. Arundel 
FEsdaile, who made the true identification, 
in The Times of May 12: ‘‘ Eliab Harvey | 
evidently acquired the terra-cotta. and the | 
fine portrait came to be regarded by his | 
descendants as a portrait of their own more | 


celebrated ancestor, not as a record of 
Eliab’s gift to ‘Trinity."* There is an | 


obvious appropriateness in this bust of one 
of its principal founders finding a home in 
the British Museum. 


The Times correspondent at Athens, in | 


that paper for May 14, throws doubt on the 
suggestion that the Hermes of Praxiteles is 
to be lent for a time to the United States. 
The Prime Minister. with whom he had an 
interview, 


expressed himself as personally ' 


| difficulties 


| 14th 


of Greece towards History. 


The subject of the clearing of the great 
Ziggurat at Ur cannot be adequately dealt 
with in these brief notes, but our readers 
may like to note that The Times of May 13 
contains a summary of the work of clear- 


ing, and on May 14, at p. 13, gives a 
detailed account a column long of this 
extraordinary structure from the pen of 
Dr. C. Leonard Woolley. At p. 18 will 


| be found interesting illustrations. 


The Western Gazette of May 9 tells us that 
an unbroken Iceland pony has accomplished 
the feat of swimming the Solway Firth from 


| England to Scotland, a distance of nearly 


three miies. He was one of three ponies 
belonging to a Wigton man which escaped 
from a field at Rosley during the night. 
He made his way 16 miles north until he 
reached the coast near Bowness. Here he 
was startled by a motor and was seen by 
fishermen to dash into the channel and 
swim towards~Scotland, He got into serious 
in the strong current, but 
struggled through and reached shore. 


Sir Roper Parvkington, according to his 
will, summarised in the Morning Post of 
May 7, left about £20,000 to his ‘‘ servant, 
Christanthy Tranacre.’’ Was ever servant 
so lucky in name or fortune? Would any 
novelist have dared to invent such a name 
or such a story? Can any reader give the 
history of either forename or surname ? 


Our correspondents who have been inter- 
ested in records of length of service may 
like to have the following from a letter of 
Miss Sophia L. Hoare, Coleman’s Hatch, 
Sussex, which appears in The Times of the 
inst. : 

In 1837 Maryanne Stammers went, as nursery- 
naid, and afterwards nurse, to the 12 children 
of Mr. and Lady Mary Hoare, of Staplehurst, 


; and after being ladies’ maid and housekeeper, 


died, devotedly loved, in the home of one of 
the daughters, in the 96th year of her age and 
the 80th of her service. By her own wish she 
was never a day ahsent. 
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Queries. 

WE must 
information on family matters of only private 
interest to affix their names and addresses to 
their queries in order that answers may be 
sent to them direct. 


SHAKESPEARIANA.—In ‘ Julius Cesar,’ Act 
ili, Se. i, J. 174, Brutus says to Antony : 

Our armies, in strength of malice, &e., 

Has any reasonable emendation been made 
of this phrase? In Aldis Wright’s note in 
the Cambridge Shakespeare he records a 
great number of suggestions, not one of 
which is worth recording. 

OsMuND ArRy. 


ScHIREFF VEITH AND SLoyPULE.—In_ the 
Register of the Privy Seal of Scotland, I. 
42 (No, 353) is recorded, under date 3 Feb., | 
1499, 

“A precept of few ferme made to James 
of Dunbar of Cumnock,  knycht, [and 
others|, of all and hale the fischingis of the 
water of Fyndern fra the place callit Dun- 
duff {| Murray| to the sey, baith in salt 
water and fresch, . . that- -ilk ane of thaim 
jois and bruke the samyn parte of the 
fischingis [etc.| except the schiref feith and 
sloypule of the water forsaid , payand 
thairfor zerely . . five lastis of salmond, 
ful, rede and swete, of the mesure of 
Abirdene.”’ 

What is the meaning of the words that 
head this note? 


R. J. W. 


An Ivory AT THE VieTortIa AND ALBERT 
MusrumM.—Visiting the collection of medie- , 
val ivories exhibited at the Victoria and | 
Albert Museum, I observed there a North 
italian altarpiece (c. 1400) mounted as a 
predella and composed of bone plaques, 
arranged in nine compartments, and carved 
with scenes from the Life of Our Lord and | 
the Blessed Virgin. Of these No. 7 is an 
Ascension; No. 9, an Assumption. No. 8 
has five figures on the three plaques with 
the single figure occupying the middle 
plaque backed by a door-like structure. This 
is called—with a very well-advised, note | 
of interrogation—‘ The Foolish Virgins’ ; 
though it is hard to see why a parable— 
and this particular parable—should be in- 
truded into a series otherwise historical, 


and placed where it is. 
Am I not right in thinking that this scene | 
is intended for the Death of the Blessed 


| figure (as anyone may see by 
request correspondents desiring | 


The door-like erection behind the 
: examining 
other ivcries exhibited, especially those 
depicting the resurrection of Lazarus) is a 
common conventional representation in carv- 
ing—a solution of the problem of perspec- 
tive—of a tomb. The Death and Assump- 
tion of the Virgin (Nos. 8 and 9) then cor- 


Virgin ? 


| respond with the Rising of Our Lord from 


the Tomb and the Ascension (Nos, 6 and 7). 
No. 6 is that ingenious device by which 
artists have combined in one representation 
the Crucifixion, the Entombment and the 
Resurrection: viz., a cross in the back- 
ground; a tomb; and the figure of Our Lord 
appearing half out of the tomb, and backed 
by the cross somewhat as in a Crucifixion. 
When was this representation introduced, 
and what are the principal instances of it? 
What is the proper namie by which to refer 
to it? F. BE. H. RB. 


Witt1am Dattas.—Ii have an oval silver 
plaque about 2 inches long, inscribed on the 
one side ‘‘ Running Stationer’’ above draw- 
ing of three castles with steps leading up to 
centre castle, and on the other side ‘‘ Wil- 
liam Dallas, Esqre., W.S.No 41.’ Can any 
reader say of what this was the badge? 
Date, I think, about 1790. 

I have also an oval silver plaque inscribed 
on the one side, ‘‘ Edinburgh Amphitheatre, 


January, 1790,” and on the other side, 
“My. William Dallas, Writer to the 
Signet.” What is the meaning of this 
badge ? 

C. McGricor. 


23, Stanhope Gardens, S.W.7. 


Sir Oxiver Leaver.—Can anyone iniorm 
me where Sir Oliver Leader, M.P. for 
Huntingdonshire in 1553, and High Sheriff 
of that County in 1554, is buried. He is 


' said to have resided at a house known as 


“ Place’? or ‘“‘The Place.’”? Where was 
this situated, and is it still in existence? 
C. B. Picor. 
Nelson Road, Ipswich. 
PreyMynG.—Can any reader explain the 
following bequest in 1485? toed 
I bequeth to the preymyng of all halou’ in 
the forseyd chirch of Warlingham oa 
C. : 


Martin Corr: Campsett Core. — How 
were the following related to one another, 


| and of what family of Cole were they ? 


Martin Cole, Commander, R.N., 1778; 
died 1804, at Swanage. 
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Martin Campbell Cole, Major-General, 
Royal Marines, 1821. 

John Campbell Cole, Lieut., R.N., 1799; 
bapt. 5 May, 1778, at Swanage, Dorset, son 
of Martin Campbell and Priscilla Cole. 

Nathaniel Cole, Lieut.-Colonel, Royal 
Marines ; served at Trafalgar; Capt., 18U6; 
Major, 1832. 

Martin, Cole, b. 1783, entered Navy 1796; 
Lieut,, 1805; retired as Commander, 1838; 
m, 1812, Louise Laprimaudaye; dd. at 
Broadstairs, 1846, aged 63. 

Robert Martin Cole. Lieut., R.N., 1812; 
retired Commander, 1854. 


Stephen Martin Cole (Rev.), in 1844, 
Curate of Mendham, Norfolk-Suffolk. 
George Martin Cole, M.R.C.S., of Alces- 


ter. Warwickshire, 1876. 
Martin George Cole, late Captain, 8th 
(The King’s) Regiment, a. 1877, aged 55. 
R. Bineuam ADAMS. 


Nine Sorts oF Men any Ditsues.—Furni- 
vall, in his notes to Andrew Borde’s ‘ Intro- 
duction of Knowledge’ and ‘ Dyetary,’ 
syuotes as follows: — ‘‘ Nine sorts of men 
love nine sorts of dishes: 

Dutchman—Butter 
Englishman-—Beef 
Scot—Oat Cake 
Welshman—Roasted Cheese. 
Trishman-—Onions 
Frenchman—M utton 
Spaniard—Tobacco 

A Seatinan—F ish 

A Taylor—Cabbage.”’ 

Why are tailors said to love cabbages, and 
Irishmen onions ? 

R. Hepcer WaALt.ace. 

A Srory or THE ROMAN AMPHITHEATRE.—-~ 
There is a story of a Roman Emperor who, 
observing at the amphitheatre a man shak- 
ing with laughter at the sight of the Chris- 
tians being torn to pieces by the wild beasts, 
gave the order to his soldiers, ‘‘ Throw that 
man to the lions.’ 

Can any reader inform me by whom this 
grim narrative is narrated ? 

H. J. 

20, College Road, Brighton. 


CALEPINE AND Passerat.—Ambrose Cale- 


AYLIFFE. 


pine, the Augustinian (1435-1511), pub- 
lished his monumental work in 1502. 
Copious additions were made, and_ were 
attributed to Jean Passerat (1534-1602). In 


the first part (A to L) of the Leyden edition 
(without date, but about 1650) this diction- 
ary is styled ‘‘Ambrosius Calepinus 


Pas- 
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seratii,’’ but in the second title-page (M to 
Z) no mention is made of Passerat. These 
two parts, though from the same type, were 
issued respectively by Francis Hack and hy 
Abraham Commetin. The engraved heaa- 
piece (face, dogs, and men) is the same in 
each part. I infer that Commelin succeeded 
to Hack’s business. Larousse says that the 
additions to Calepine are falsely attributed 
to Passerat. Perhaps Dr. BrEnsty can 
throw light on what I suggest. 
Ricuarp H, THornton. 


\ 

Tuomas Munpy alius Wansworthe, the 
last Prior of Bodmin, and _ previously a 
canon of Merton Priory, in his will dated 
17 Feb,, 1548/9, refers to ‘‘ money in the 
hands of my curate of my benefice in Seinte 
Martins.’’ He had surrendered the priory 
in 1538, and he died in London, having been 
To what ‘‘ bene- 
fice’? does he refer? 
P. D. Munpy. 

Davies oF Kines~tanp. — Sneyd Davies, 
D.D., was rector of Kingsland, Hereford, in 
1741. What was the date of his birth and 
whom did he marry? What were his child- 
ren’s and grandchildren’s names ? 

D. or G. 


Fietpson Famiry.—-[ should be glad if 


any reader could give me _ information 
regarding the family of Fieldson oi inte 
City of Lincoln. 
R. L. Frevpson. 
‘Nicuotas Nicktesy’: THe MURDER BY 


“THE Devit’s Puncu-powt.’’—In ch. xxii. 
293, of ‘Nicholas Nickleby’ (Centenary 
Edition) the great novelist writes :— 

They walked upon the rim of the Devil’s- 
Punch Bowl, and Smike listened with greedy 
interest as Nicholas read the inscription upon 
the stone which . . . tells of a murder 
committed there by night. The grass on which 
they stood had once been dyed with gore, and 
the blood of the murdered man had run down 
drop by drop, into the hollow which gives the 
place its name. ‘ The Devil’s Bowl,” thought 
Nicholas, as he looked into the void, “ never 
held fitter liquor than that.” 

To what murder was the author referring ? 

Frepk. C. WHITE. 


A. KX. Kitimister.—I will be obliged if 
any reader can refer me to any biographical 
sketch of A, K. Killmister, the author of 
the ‘Oakleigh Shooting Code,’ published 
about 80 years ago. He is not mentioned im 
the ‘D. N. B.’ 

8S. P. Kenny. 
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WILLIAM AND LAMBERT OSBALDESTON were | 
the sons of one Lambert Osbaldeston, a Lon- | 
don haberdasher, by his wife Martha Banks | 


(‘ Dict. Nat. Biog.’ xvii). Where and when 
were they born in 1577 and 1594? William, 
who became Rector of Parndon Magna and 
of East Hanningfield, and was deprived of 
his livings in 1643, is said to have ‘ 
early in 1645.’’ I should be glad to learn 
the date and place of his burial. 
G. F. R. B. 


Corset Owen.—The ‘ Dict. Nat. Biog.’ 
says that he was born at Hinton in 1646, 


man of Pontesbury, Salop. The date of his 

birth or baptism is desired, and any par- 

ticulars of his mother would be very useful. 
G. F. R. B. 


Rev. Tuomas Bowtes, D.D.— This clergy- 


man was Rector of ‘Trefdraeth, Anglesey. 
1766-1773. Where was he born and edu- 
cated? Particulars will be esteemed. 


ANEURIN WILLIAMS. 
PLANTAGENET SociETy.—Can any one give 
me information about a Plantagenet Scciety 
or Club in London, and state what are the 
qualifications fur membership ? 


Replies. 


JACQUELINE DE BAVIERE, 
COUNTESS OF HAINAULT. 


(cxlvi. 299; s.v. ‘ William de la Pole, Duke 
(of Suffolk,’ ad fin.). 


The following brief notes, compiled prin- 
cipally from de Boussu, ‘ Histoire de Mons’ 
(Mons, 1725); Pirenne, ‘ Histoire de Bel- 
vique,’ vol. ii (2nd ed., Brussels, 1908) ; 
Lennel, ‘ Histoire de Calais’ (Calais, 1911) ; 
and Devillers, ‘ Inventaire Analytique des 
Archives de la Ville de Mons’ (Mons, 
1882), on the career of this unfortunate 


and much-married Countess may prove of | 


some assistance. 

Jacqueline, only daughter of Guillaume 
IV, Count of Hainault, by Marguerite, 
daughter of Philippe le Hardi, Duke of 
Burgundy, was born July 25, 1401. She 


married (1) Jean, Duke of Touraine and, | 
by the death of his elder brothers, Dauphin 
of France; but was left his widow by his | 
death on April 5, 1417. She succeeded her 
father as Countess of Hainault on March 31, | 


died | 


and was the son of William Owen, a clergy- | ne, re ana 


1417, and took the oath as Countess at Mons 
on June 15 tollowing. She married (2) on 
March 10, 1418, at the Hague, her first 
cousin Jean 1V, Duke of Brabant, son of 
her mother’s brother, Antoine; this mar- 
Ylage was opposed, both ou account of 
policy and on the ground of consanguinity, 
by her father’s brother, Jean de Baviere, 
and the Emperor Sigismund, and, at their 
instance, was forbidden by Pope Martin V. 
The Papal bull having arrived after the 
marriage had taken place, the Pope fol- 
lowed it by a letter authorising the Duke to 
In 1420, relations between 
husband and wife having become strained, 


| Jacqueline left her husband and retired to 


Hainault, and thence to Calais, where she 
arrived in March, 1421. From Calais she 
crossed, with the consent of Henry V, to 
England. Here, in April, 1421, she started 
proceedings to have her marriage annulled, 
apparently at the Court of the Antipope 
Benedict XIII; but without waiting for the 
decision of the Papal Court, she married 
(3) late in 1422 or early in 1423, Hum- 
phrey, Duke of Gloucester, for whom see the 
‘ Dictionary of National Biography.’ This 
marriage was declared null and void by pre- 
liminary sentence of Pope Martin V, dated 
Feb, 27, 1426; a definitive sentence dated 
Jan. S, 1428, was confirmed in November, 
1434. Her jawful husband Jean, Duke of 
Brabant, died without issue on April 17, 
1427. She married (4), secretly in 1432, 
Francois de Borselle, Lieutenant-General of 
Zealand, Knight cf the Golden Fleece; and 
died without issue at Teylingen, near Ley- 
den, on Oct. 9, 1436. 


During her first widowhood she appears 
to have resided, after the death of her 
father, principally at the Hague, as 
Countess of Holland, as she dates charters 
from there on June 22, 1417; Feb. 6, 
1417/8; and March 1, 1417/8. 


Pirenne cites the following studies of her 
career :—(1) Putnam, ‘A Medieval Prin- 
cess, being a True Record of the Changing 
Fortunes which brought ‘Divers Titles to 
Jacqueline, Countess of Holland’ (London 
and New York, 1904); (2) Ie Blant, ‘ Les 
Quatre Mariages de Jacqueline, Duchesse 


de Baviere’ (Paris, 1904); (3) F. von 
Léher, ‘Jakobia von Bayern und Ihre 
Zeit’ (Nordlingen, 1869); (4) F. von 
Loher, ‘Beitrage zur Geschichte der 
Jakobaa von Bayern,’—AbhandJung der 


III Klasse der Mimnchener Akad, der Wis- 
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t. x. (Munich, 1865). 
‘Gnsuffisants ”’ 


senschaften, 
two he describes as 
third he says ‘ 
parti pris évident contre Philippe le Bon.” 

The following work should also prove 
useful, but it is doubtful if a copy is avail- 
able in this country: ‘ Particularités 
Curieuses sur Jacqueline de Baviére, Com- 
tesse du Hainaut, No. 7 des Publications de 


la Sceicté des Bibliophiles de Mons’ (Mons, 
1838). 
The events leading up to Jacqueline’s 


third marriage, and its political aspect and 
effects, are fully dealt with in Vickers’s 
‘Humphrey, Duke of Gloucester’ (Lon- 
don, 1907). 

The only other possible 
Hainault’’ at this period 
queline’s widowed mother, 


of 
J ac- 


‘** Countess 
would be 


The first | 
; of the | 
on ne peut reprocher qu’un | 


Marguerite, who | 


survived her daughter and died on March | 


8, 1441. None of the four 
the beginning of this note offers any sup- 
port to the possibility of her having married 
the Duke of Suffoik, and it appears improb- 
able that such a marriage took place, 
she was twenty-two years his senior. 


works cited at | 


as | 


J. B. WuitMore. 
Sirk THomas Browne AND  AvUSONIUS 
(cxlvi. 325).—The ‘ Oratio consulis Ausonii | 


versibus rhopalicis,’ 42 lines in length, the 
first and last lines being : 

Spes, Deus, aeternae stationis conciliator, 
is included in Rudolf Peiper’s edition of 
Ausonius (Leipzig, B. G. Teubner, 1886), 
pp. 19-21. 

J. 
was not by Ausonius. 
in the best MS., the Leyden Ccd. 
111, of the ninth century. 

Epwarp BeEnsty. 


306). 


It is found, however, 
Voss. lat. 


Castius THE L&EGATE (cxlvi. — It 


J. Scaliger maintained that this piece | 
| Introduction 


| his eyes will be opened. 
is 


would certainly seem from the passage in 
the Scottish metrical version of the ‘ His- | 
tory of Hector Boece.’ to which Mr. 


Anscomne refers, that the Valentinian there | 
spoken of is the third emperor of that name | 


not the first 


who reigned from 425 to 455, 
Honorius’s 


(364-375). After mention of 
death, we are told that 


His sister sone, hecht Walentenian, 
Plesand and proude, and. ane rycht fordwart 


man, 
Quhilk wes the sone of Theodocfi]us, 
And lauchfull air to this Honorius, 
Into his place efter that he was deid, 
As emprioure succedit in his steid. 


Valentinian III was Honorius’s nephew, 
‘being the son of his sister Placidia, and | 








thus the grandson (not son) of Theodosius. 
Honorius died in 423, and Valentinian was 
made emperor in 425 after the usurper 
Joannes had been put to death. The second 
line (but this does not much matter) is 
eminently inappropriate, Valentinian wags 
a mere child in 425, feeble throughout his 
reign, and very, very tar from being ‘‘ the 
pleasantest emperor of our acquaintance.’ 

Cestius is a classical Roman name, and 
Castius, though no man of the name 
is noticed in the Pauly-Wissowa ‘ Real 
KEncyclopadie,’ is quoted by the ‘ Onomas- 


ticon’ of the ‘Thesaurus Linguae Latinae’ 
from several inscriptions. 1 am _ afraid 
that I am not competent to offer any 
opinion on the possible connexion of 


Castius with names of non-Latin origin. 

I am unable at this moment to examine 
the text of Boece’s ‘ Historia, Scotorum.’ 
Epwarp Bens ty. 


Evrtyn’s ‘ Mrmotrs’ (exlvi, 289, 330).— 
The statement that the 1827 edition “is 
considered the latest and best’’ cannot be 
accepted, at any rate by those who have fol- 
lowed the history of the text. It is true 
that the late Mr. W. J. Evelyn, when 
applied to, wrote (25 April, 1879), that 
“Colbourn’s third edition of the Diary was 
very correctly printed from the MS., and 
may be relied on as giving an _ accurate 
text ’’ (see vol. i. p. ix of H. B. Wheatley’s 
edition, 1906). But anyone who is under 
the delusion that this dogmatic assertion 
disposes of the question had better read the 
to Austin Dobson’s edition, 
easily accessible in the ‘‘ Globe ”’ series, and. 
The general public 
blissfully unconscious of the very 
inaccurate form in which many, if not 
most, English classics are still put into its 


hands. 
Epwarp BENSLY. 


Tue CARCASSES OF CROMWELL, IRETON, 
AND BRADSHAW (cxlvi. 227, 270, 292, 327).— 
I can corroborate Dr. F. W. Cocx’s state 
ment as to the manner of burial of persons 
of distinction at that period, from my own 
personal knowledge. In 1878 I had_ the 
body of Sir Harry .Vane, the younger, 
exhumed from the vault under the east end 
of St, Giles’s Church, Shipbourne, Kent, 
and had it safeguarded during the re-build- 
ing of the church. When this was accom- 
| plished I had it replaced in the new crypt 
under the chancel. The body was wrapt in 
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sheet lead, embossed to represent the armour 
of the time, with the head complete. 

I remember the late Sir Henry Morgan 
Vane being annoyed with me for insisting 
that the head was formed in wood, as Sir 
Harry’s head having been piked on West- 
minster Hall would not be available for 
inclusion with the body at the time of 
burial. 

There was no external wooden case. 

Ropert PEARSALL. 


Avondale, Uxbridge Road, 
Hampton Hill, Middlesex. 


ToMMASO DEGLI Oxsizzi (12 8. xii. 508; 
exlvi, 529).—Except that in 1365 he com- | 
manded 3,000 horse and foot for Cardinal 
Albornoz (d. 1367), in the Papal Army, and 
was probably a son of Manno degli Obizzi 
of Lucca, who figured in the wars of 1332, 
Tommaso can scarcely merit more than 
passing remark. Neither Corio, nor Vil- 
lani, nor Ammirato reckon him worth 
mention. So far from his capturing Hawk- 
wood, as Ghiradacci and Betussi (evidently 
most unreliable writers) declare, Ricotti 
(vol. ii, ‘Storia delle Compagnie di Ven- 
tura,’ p. 148) states that, although fortune 
(July 22, 1365) went against Hawkwocod, he 
so well, and within a few days, replaced his 
forces, as to create great dismay at Siena, 
compelling her to invoke the immediate aid | 
of the German Company Della Stella. 
Bonincontro, and Malavolti, and Machia- 
velli (probably all copying some untrust- 
worthy source), make the same error. In 
early August Perugia sent the desired Ger- | 
man forces under Albrecht Sterz, and | 
Annichino (Hanschen), Bongarden (Bawm- 
garten) to Siena’s assistance. There is no 
reason to think that later in the 1369 battle 
when Hawkwood was more really defeated and 
was ransomed, Tommaso was present at all. 
Hence, his supposed interest as a figure to | 
English students amounts to even less than 
is his interest to Italian history. Muratori 
likewise passes him unnoticed. Urban V, | 
of course, never employed Hawkwood. | 
though his successor did so. Urban, it can | 
be shewn, was horribly afraid of him and | 
his archers. Temple-Leader calls Tommaso | 
Obizzoni, which is quite unnecessary, while | 
she admits that the above-cited ‘* author- | 
ities’ evidently romance—especially Mach- | 
iavelli, who carelessly puts the battle back | 
to the pontificate of Innocent VI. Where, | 


then, there has arisen so much confusion, | 
it is clearly wise to keep away from such | 
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| him a seat on the Board of 


| 1689. 


_of the new buildings. 
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writers as Betussi and Ghiradacci, who 
zreatly darken counsel, 
Sz. Crain Bappe ey. 

Str Ropert Crayton (cxlvi. 251, 314) 
represented the City in the Parliaments of 
i078, ’79 and ’80, and was a consistent 
Whig, a firm Protestant, and a_ stout 
adherent of the Prince of Orange, who gave 
Customs in 
He was of humble origin, but suc- 
ceeded to the business of his wealthy uncle, 
the scrivener Rubert Abbott, whose ‘“‘ repu- 


| tation and known integrity brought all the 


royal party to Clayton,’’ as Evelyn says. 


| Clayton became probably quite one of the 


wealthiest men in England, and in 1697 
actually gave £30,000 to help pay off the 
troops. He was a munificent benefactor of 
Christ’s Hospital, also of St. Thomas’s 
Hospital, where a statue was put up in his 
life-time and still stands in the second court 
Nahum Tate (the 
actual author of the 2nd part of ‘Absalom 
and Achitophel,’ though Dryden entirely 
revised it) jeered at him as “‘extorting ”’ 
Ishban of conscience suited to his trade, 
As good a saint as usurer ever made, 
and pictured him as pursued by a ‘‘ meagre 
troop of bankrupt heirs,’’ and it was a stock 
Tory jibe that he longed for a _ peerage. 
‘Lhis may have had some truth in it, for no 
doubt he loved to display his wealth as in his 


‘“Lord Mayor’s show’? —- a pageant so 
splendid that Thomas Jordan wrote a 
pamphlet about it called ‘London in 


Lustre.’ and Evelyn says ‘‘the pomp and 
ceremony of this prince of citizens,’’ with 
the ‘‘stateliness of his palace, prodigious 
feasting and magnificence,’’ were never 
exceeded. But Evelyn always speaks well of 
him and calls him ‘a discreete magistrate 
and tho’ envied fi.e. disliked}, I think with- 
out much cause.’’ Evelyn stayed with him 


at Marden Park in Godstone, where the 
“extraordinary expense’’ lavished by 
“this prodigious rich scrivener’’ in laying 
out the grounds won the diarist’s high 
praise. 

Sir Robert Clayton sat in Parliament, 
either for the City or his own borough 


of Blechingley, till his death in 1707. He 
is commemorated by a huge _ post-Renais- 
sance monument in Blechingley Church, 
with life-size statues of himseif and his wife, 
which he had put up before his own death. 
His nephew and heir added a long pane- 
gyric as epitaph, in which the grounds at. 
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Marden are aliuded to as a ‘‘ remarkable 
instance of the politeness of his genius and 
how far Nature may be improved by Art.” 

In these days Sir Robert would doubtless 


have achieved a peerage long before his | 


‘death, and it is more than possible that 
knighthood seemed to him an inadequate 
return for his consistent support of his 
party and his public munificence. Dryden 
had jeered at him as ‘‘a_ fanatical lord 
mayor,’’ in the preface .to ‘ Religio Laici,’ 
which like the 2nd part of ‘ Absalom and 
Achitophel’ appeared in November, 1682, 
and thereafter Clayton was a target for 
Tory tales of corruption and cupidity; but 
his record is throughout consistent and 
honourable, while the attacks of political 
opponents are largely discounted by the good 
opinion of the great diarist John Evelyn. 
An excellent account of Sir Robert may 
be found in ‘ D. N. B.,’ and 1 gave a rather 


more personal sketch of him in my parish | 
history of Blechingley (Mitchell Hughes | 


and Clarke, 2 vols., 4to., 1921, pp. 278-280), 
with portrait and view of the memorial in 
St. Mary’s, Blechingley. 

UvepaLte LAMBERT. 


Drake’s Pexican (cxlvi. 324).—The ship 
is better known as the Golden Hind. Drake 


renamed her, on entering the Straits of | 


Magellan, after the crest of his friend and 
patron, Sir Christopher Hatton. The fate 
of the Golden Hind is thus described in the 
‘D. N. B.’ by Sir J. K. Laughton: 

The ship which had carried him to fame 
was held to be a sacred relic. One enthusiast 


proposed to place her bodily on the stump of | 
the steeple of St. Paul’s in lieu of the spire | 


sa gees iii. 1569); and, without going to 
such wild Thee she was long preserved at 
Deptford as a monument of the voyage. After 


serving far into the next century as a holiday | 


resort . . and having been patched and 
re-patched till her hull contained but little of 
the timber that had gone round the world, she 
was at last allowed to fall into complete decay 
and was broken up. Some few sound remnants 
were collected, and out of these a chair was 
made, which is still preserved in the Bodleian 


Library at Oxford ((N. & Q.,’ 6 S. vi. 296, | 
« . | 


.3 8S. ii. 492) 


It will be remembered that a well-known | 
poem of Cowley’s was occasioned bythis chair. | 


A few years ago, if I am not mistaken. 
there was a controversy (was it in ‘N. & Q.’ 
or elsewhere?) about some old ship’s timbers 
at Deptford which some attributed to 
Tudor times. 
supply the reference ? 

Epwarp Bensty. 


Could any reader kindly | 


May 17, 1924. 


| In the course of his voyage round the world, 
Drake changed the name ot his ship from Pel- 
ican to Golden Hind: it is under the latter 
name that it is more generally known, though 
attention may be called to a MS. at the 
British Museum (Sloane MS., 524, fo. 178), 
where there is a note of a piece of the ship 
Pelican preserved at a friar’s house in 
Paris. The Golden Hind was at Deptford 
until it fell into decay, when a chair was 
made from the remains, which is now in 
the ew Library (4 ‘he Times, 31 July, 
1920, p. 8, col. 2). A good deal has been 
written in ‘N. & Q.’ “about the Golden 
Hind, as may be seen by referring to the 
Indexes of Series 1, 3, 6. Z 11, 12. 
Hasted’s ‘ History of Kent,’ ed. H. H. 
Drake, pt. i. (1886), might also be referred 
to, and an article in The Western Anti- 
| quaria, vol. vi, p. 45. An illustration of 
| the chair was given by Wm. H. K. Wright 
in his ‘ Catalogue of Armada Relics,’ 1888 
(p. 74). 


M. 


The following quotation from E, J. 
| Payne’s ‘ Voyages of the Elizabethan Sea- 
| men,’ partly supplies an answer to Lord 
| IDDESLEIGH’S query: 


Drake’s old ship, the Pelican, named, after 
| the famous voyage, the Golden Hind, was long 
| an object of veneration to the seamen of Dept- 
ford. When she was broken up, John Davis 
caused a chair to be made out of her, and pre- 
sented it to the University of Oxford. This in- 
teresting relic is still (1880) preserved over the 
Bodleian Library. Cowley’s fine lines, written 
while sitting and drinking in it, are well 
known :— 


Great Relic, thou too in this port of ease, 
Hast still one way of making voyages; 

The breath of fame, like an auspicious gale, 
| (The peeter trade-wind, which does never 


Shall pa thee round the world, and thou 
shalt run 

As lang around it as the sun. 

The straits of time too narrow are for thee— 

Launch forth into an undiscovered sea, 

And steer the endless course of vast eternity : 

Take for thy sail, this verse, and for thy 
pilot, me. 


I suppose that John Davis above-named 
| was the Elizabethan seaman, and in that 
| case not many years could have _ elapsed 
| before the Pelican or Golden Hind was 
| broken up. 
| 


W. J. Darcu. 


| Drake changed the name of his ship The 
i Straits of Magellan in August, 1578, and 
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Pelican, to the Golden Hind when in the 
in honour of his patron, Sir Christopher 
Hatton, whose crest was a hind statant or. 
‘The Golden Hind was taken to Deptford, in 
1580, and the Queen dined on board and 
corferred the honour of knighthood on the 
gveat circumnavigator, on the 4th of April, 
1581. The ship was placed in dock, with 
orders that she should he preserved as long 
.as she would hold together, and the cabin 
was converted into a banqueting-room, 
After the lapse of a century it decayed, and 
had to be broken up, and of the sound tim- 
ber a chair was made, which was presented 
by Charles II to the University of Oxford. 
ARCHIBALD SPARKE. 


‘O. E. D.’ on ‘N. E. D.’ (cxlvi. 227, 310). 


The best argument in favour of ‘0O.E.D.’ | 


is that it is approved by the Kditing Staff 
of the Dictionary, past and present. Con- 
tributors to ‘N. & Q.,’ too, are gradually 
adopting ‘O, E. D.’ In No. 42 of 19 
April, 1924, the Dictionary is only men- 
tioned twice (pp. 290 and 296), but both 
times as ‘O. EK. D.’ A strong argument is 
found in the support given to ‘O. E. D.’ 
by the Oxford University Press, which pub- 
lishes the Dictionary. 

At a luncheon recently given in London 
by the Oxford University Press to celebrate 
its removal from Amen Corner to Amen 
House, the Dictionary was mentioned by the 
principal after-lunch speakers. Lord Cur- 
zon, as Chancellor of the University of 
Oxford, presided. He referred to it as 
“that great Dictionary, the Oxford Dic- 
tionary,’”’ and later said ‘‘that the Dic- 
tionary will remain the glory of Oxford for 
centuries to come,’ and ‘‘ All those ques- 
tions are answered in the Great Oxford Dic- 
tionary’? Mr, H. H. Asquith, M.P., men- 
tioned it as ‘“‘that great undertaking, the 
Oxford Dictionary.’’ Lord Balfour referred 
to it as ‘‘ The Oxford English Dictionary.” 
These quotations from speeches are found 
in The Periodical of 15 April, 1924, which 
is the official publication of the Oxford 
University Press. 

If further support is needed in favour of 
‘Oxford’? it may be pointed out that on 
the front and back covers of every Part of 
the Dictionary which has been published 
since 1912, the title is printed as ‘‘ The 
Oxford English Dictionary—a new English 
Dictionary on Historical Principles,” etc.» 
and that in the General Catalogue of the 
«xford University Press, issued in Novem- 
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ber, 1916, it is given as ‘The Oxford Dic- 
tionary.’ 

‘““Ayes’’ in favour of Oxford; ‘‘ Noes” 
against? The ‘‘Ayes’’ have it. 

J. H. Les.ie, 
Lieut.-Col. 

Rev. THomas Casar, M.A. (exlvi. 307, 
349).—This man was buried at Beaumaris, 
and there is a mural monument inside the 
church there to his memory. The inscrip- 
tion on this monument is in Latin, and it 
contains interesting references to his life. 
It is reproduced by Pennant in his ‘ Tours 
in Wales,’ vol. iii, p. 33, 2nd edition, 1810. 
(1t is not in the first edition, 1781). From 
this monument, and from the article in the 
‘“D. N. B.’ on Sir Julius Cesar, the father, 
most of the information sought for in this 
query can be gleaned. Apparently Thomas 
was born in 1600. His mother was Sir 
Julius’s second wife—‘‘Alice, daughter of 
Christopher Green of Manchester, and 
widow of John Dent of London.’’ He was 
an exceptionally bright youth, one gathers 
from his monument, and he entered (ueen’s 
College, Oxford, whence apparently he took 
his degree in Arts early, and then became 
attached to All Souls’, probably as Fellow. 
When he was 27 years of age he became 
connected with Anglesey, by two links, one 
probably consequent upon the other: he m. 
Joanna daughter and heiress of Hugh ap 
William Prichard, of the Comot of Llivon, 
Anglesey, and widow of the Rev. John 
Lloyd, Rector of Beaumaris up to his death 
in 1626; and also he became the Rector of 
Llanrhyddlad in that county. At this time 
he lived at Beaumaris, where his wife prob- 
ably had a house, as all the county families 
of Anglesey then had. While here he took 
his degree of Doctor of Divinity, and that 
by special permission, from Cambridge. In 
1632 he died at the early age of 32. The 
monument was put up in 1634 by his wife 
“Joanna Cesar.” She afterwards married 
William Bold of Tre’rddol. 

It ought to be pointed out that Mr. J. E. 
Griffith, in his monumental work, ‘ The 
Pedigrees of Anglesey and Carnarvonshire 
Families,’ p. 39, has most curiously mis- 
taken the above monument to be in memory 
of Joanna the wife, and that when it states 
clearly that she put it up in memory of her 
husband, and that all the memoria] matter 
in it is of him. 





T. Liecuip JoNEs. 
Llysfaen Rectory, Colwyn Bay. 
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THe CHESAPEKE AND H.M.S. S#annon 
(12 $8, x. 465).—A portion of the Chesa- 
peke’s flag, shewing only 13 stars upon a 
black, or very dark blue, field (the stripes 
having been worn, or torn away), hangs in 
the Banqueting Hall of the Koyal United 
Service Institution. 

The flag fell, apparently, into private 
hands, and was sold by auction on July 30, 
1908, at Messrs, Debenham, Storr & Son’s, 
when it was purchased by Mr. Astor for 
850 guineas and was presented to the 
R.U.S.1. by W. W. Astor, Esq. 

There are also to be seen there four en- 
gravings of the engagement in 1813 between 
the aforesaid ships, which were designed by 
R. H. King, R.N., painted by J. UC. 
Schetky, Esq., and on stone by L. Haghe. 

-K. H. Farrproruer, 


SIZARS AND THE WOOLSACK (cxlvi. 325).— 
Mr. Wutre’s inquiry is not quite definite, 
Whether any sizars, at Dublin or elsewhere, 
ever rose to the Woolsack I do not know. 
But there have certainly been Chanceliors 
whose beginnings in life were humble 
enough. The classic case, of course, is that 
of Wolsey, son of an Ipswich butcher, or 
anyhow of a small tradesman. Then there 
were Peter Lord King, whose father was a 
Dissenting grocer at Exeter; and Philip 
Yorke, first Earl of Hardwicke, son of a poor 
attorney at Dover. Yorke began life as a 
lawyer’s clerk, and had no university train- 
ing. King studied at Leyden, where he 
worked uncommonly hard, and had perhaps 
as hard a life as Goldsmith 
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at Dublin. | 


These self-made Chancellors stand honour- | 


ably out in the long list of holders of the 
office, some of whom owed much to their 


wealthy and noble parentage, as well as to | 
‘the neighbourhood of St. 


their own abilities and industry. 
Oswatp Hunter Brarr. 
Fort Augustus Abbey. 
ScENE (cxlvi. 
RocKkINGHAM 


THe Eartiest Datrytnc 
189). — Your correspondent 


May 17, 1924. 


other artist of the fourteenth century, the 
hermits are shown milking goats in exactly 
the same way. Another correspondent notes. 
that when on duty as an Army Chaplain in 
Macedonia he obtained photographs of 
goat-herds near Salonika milking as shown 
in the Ur frieze. The Editor of Lhe Times 
of Mesopotamia, writing from Basrah, Per- 
sian Gulf, points out that to-day no cows 
are kept in Arabia, but sheep and goats are 
still milked from behind. A camel, how- 
ever, is milked from the side, as these ani- 
mals kick backwards very effectively; and 
the suggestion is made that as the cow and 
buffalo are forward kickers, when existing in 
Arabia they were milked in the peculiar 
manner shown in the frieze. 

Is there any known reference to cows 
being milked by men sitting behind the cow, 
with the tail of the cow arched over the 
milker’s head and hanging down the back 
like a pig-tail? The Ur frieze deals with 
cows; the references so far deal with goats 
and sheep. 


R. Hepcer WaALLAce. 


OPEN-WoORK SPIRES (cxlvi. 270).—In reply 
to Mr. ARCHIBALD SparkE, I would mention 
the church of St. Nicholas, Chapel Street, 
Liverpool, as a good example of open-work, 
although it was erected in a poor period. 
(1815-16). 

It is not exactly a spire in the usual 
sense, but consists of octagonal lantern and. 
spire combined, rising from a _ massive 
square tower and supported by flying but- 
tresses which contribute to the effect. The 
work is Perpendicular in character, grace- 
fully designed and richly decorated with 
crockets and the usual characteristic details. 

I think the material is millstone-grit from 
Helen’s, Lan- 


| cashire, and there seems to be no decay so 
| far, 


directs attention to the frieze found at Ur, | 


an illustration of which, with a descriptive 
article, is to be found in The Times for 
Feb, 11, 1924. The frieze shows the cows 


being milked by men who squat under the | 


beasts’ tails and hold long milking-jars 
between their knees. 
and cowmen this position for milking is 
most extraordinary. A correspondent in 


The Times has pointed out that in the 


Campo Santo at Pisa in the painting ‘The 
Triumph of Death,’ 


by Orcagna or some 


To modern mitkmaids | 


H. Hopps. 


‘Pro Cute Petite ”’ (cxlvi. 326).—Under- 


“Pyro Pelle Cutem’’ this motto was dis- 
cussed, 11 S. viii. 387, 453, 514. The latter 
is the motto of the Hudson’s Bay Company, 
the meaning being that the Hudson’s Bay 
trapper must risk his skin for the sake of 
hides. The former comes from Juvenal. 
Sat. x. 192, in which passage cutis is the 
smooth skin of youth, and pellis the 
wrinkled skin of advanced age. Pror. 
BENSLY drew attention to Job. ii. 4, ‘‘ pro 
pelle pellem.”’ 
Joun B. WAtNEWRIGHT. 








— 
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EXTRAORDINARY CONVERSIONS (cxlvi, 230, 


279, s.v. ‘John and William Reynolds ’).— 
A very curious case is recorded by Hearne 
the antiquary, in his ‘Reliquiz Bod- 
selane.” He says that George Parker, the 
noted astrologer and almanac maker, was 
#% pronounced Quaker and his wife a zealous 
member of the Established “Church, and that 
they laboured to convert each other, with 


the result that he became a Churchman and | 


she went over to the Quakers, but whether 
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| ster (W.), 


| 
| 


the change was permanently satisfactory he 


does not tell us. 
Dublin. J. FF. 
STUFFED Wirtre Mice (exlvi, 289, 332).— 
There were two shops in Shrewsbury owned 
by the Shaw family: one on Wyle Cop, the 
other in High Street. If my memory is 


cases of stuffed frogs and mice. Mr, Frank- 


lin, near St. Mary’s Church, showed acase | . 
| 526). 


with a very small puppy stuffed and chained 


to a tiny kennel outside a yard-door. This, | 
t believe, is still to be seen in the shop 
witidlow., 

C. B. E. 


Tuurtor bE LA Rosiere (cxlvi, 324).—The 
Rue St. Honoré, in Paris, seems to 
? 
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I’, W. who illustrated in ‘ Once a Week’ 
was Frederick Waltker—vide ‘ D. N. B.’ lx. 
p. ol. 

Joun Lecky. 

UmBreELLas (cxlvi. 306, 349). — Poole’s 
‘Index to Periodical Literature’ contains 
numerous reterences. There are also Sang- 
‘Umbrellas and their history,’ 


/ 1855; and Uzanne (O.), ‘ L’Ombrelle,’ 
1883; and ‘ Les ornements de la femme,’ 
1892. 


J. 

Jerrery: Herracpic (cxlvi. 306).—These 
are the arms of Jeifery, Londen, and also 
of Jeffreys, Lord Mayor of London, 1686; 
but the arms of the latter are differenced by 
the tion passant being blazoned ‘* guard- 


Y 


ARDAGH, 


> : a } haat 
right, both of these displayed in the window | 


A. ALBRIGHT. 
Tuomas Ravrs, Brsnop or Loxpon (exlvi. 
Alice, widow of Thomas  Kavis, 
Bishop of London, married 1 Oct, 1610, at 
Stoke Newington, Middlesex, Sir John Bor- 


| lase, IXt., master of the Ordnance, and in 
| 1643 one of the Chief Governors of Ireland 


have | 


been one of the few roads in the French cap- | 


ital which escaped the attention of Napoleon 
ill and his town-planning architect, Baron 
Haussman, in the fifties and sixties of the 
nineteenth century. 
I frequently visited, in company with my 
French teacher of harmony and _ counter- 
point, César Franck, an old relative of his, 
who lived on the first floor of No. 26, Rue 
St. Honoré. The old gentleman said the 
previous occupier was born (1785) and died 
(1865) in the same flat, and he told many 


of the neighbours that he remembered when | 


a small boy seeing Queen Marie Antoinette 
passing the front window of the house on 
her way to the scaffold. There was, how- 
ever, no mention of the French Revolution- 
ary politician, Thuriot de la Rosiére, in the 
course of the conversation. 
ANDREW DE TERNANT. 

36, Somerleyton Road, Brixton, S.W. 

“RW.” (exlvi. 326).—Frederick Walker 
(1840-1875) drew for ‘Once a Week.’ I do 
not remember what his signature was, 
though a recollection of his illustrations to 
Thackeray ought to supply this. — The 


‘D. N. B.’ mentions that most of Walker’s 
illustrations were ‘‘cut’’ by Joseph Swain. 
Epwarp BENsty. 


During the year 1880 | 





(‘Complete Baronetage,’ 11. 169 n.). For 
him see ‘ Dict. Nat. Biog.’ 
R. S. B. 
WHARTON IN NEWMAN’S ‘GRAMMAR OF 


Assent’: REFERENCE WANTED (cxlvi. 307). 
—Cardinal! Newman in his book entitled 
‘An Essay in Aid of a Grammar of Assent,’ 
does not quote, as a litre of Wharton's, the 
saying to which your correspondent refers. 
But, according to my copy of this work 
(printed in 1917, p. 46), he quotes it as 
Warton’s line. There are Wartons and 
Whartons. 

R. Y. PIckeRrInc. 

Loncsows (cxlvi. 325).—If there are none 

of these in England, some may be seen in 
Scotland. in the Archer’s Hall, at Edin- 
burgh. 

ARCHIBALD SPARKE. 


Hotes on Books. 


M. Fabii Quintiliani Institutionis Oratoriae, 
Liber I. Edited, with introduction and com- 
mentary, by F. H. Colson. (Cambridge Uni- 
versity Press. £1 1s.) 

TxHerE is much reason in Mr. Colson’s com- 

plaint that Quintilian is little read to-day, and 

it is only a few, even among classical scholars, 
who are acquainted with more than the com- 
pendium of literary history and criticism in 
the Tenth Book of the Institutio But this 
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neglect is relatively recent. There is no book 
which has exercised a more useful influence 
upon the educational theory of Europe, par- 
ticularly at the Revival of Learning in the 
fifteenth and sixteenth centuries. It has thus 
a double historical interest, both for the 
student of Roman life and letters, and for those 
who are concerned with the development of 
European education. The latter will find Mr. 
Colson’s introduction and notes especially full 
and helpful. f : 
But besides this secondary interest the First 
Book of the Institutio, has an absolute value 
for anyone who has ever tried to teach. Did 
we not know it from other sources, we could 
not help inferring upon internal evidence that 
Quintilian was not only a learned man, but a 
great teacher as well. His treatise is, of 


course, concerned, not merely with the training | 


of “an orator” in the English sense of the 
word, but with the education of “ vir ille vere 


civilis,” the cultured man of the world com- | 
petent to play an effective part in affairs. It | 


is with the preliminary education in the nur- 
r 


lightened educationist who is not 
faddist. They are the fruit of twenty years 
distinguished experience, 


ment which characterise his reflections. 
of them perhaps may seem 


poral 
the attention of at least one headmaster of a 
private school not thirty years ago. But there 
is much which, however true, is well said, and 
bears consideration. Particularly interesting 
and sound are his insistence upon the import- 
ance of early impressions, the discussion of 
the relative merits of school and _ private 
tuition, the observations upon boy-nature and 
the discussion of the remarkable capacity of 
boys to attack with advantage a wide and 
varied curriculum. 

Mr. Colson makes no parade about what has 
evidently been a labour of love, but he shares 
with the object of his admiration the qualities 
of thoroughness and judgment. The notes 
are full and interesting and it is always clear 
both what Mr. Colson thinks and the reasons 
for his opinion. His scholarship is exact. The 
very readable but not meticulously accurate 
translation of Quintilian in the Loeb series 
comes in for a good deal of deserved correction 
in the notes. It is perhaps to be regretted 
that its publication decided Mr. Colson against 
adding a translation of his own. 

About his work upon the text Mr. Colson is 
more than modest. It-is true that his con- 
clusions are conservative, but the first 
adequate collation of the XIIth century MS. 
in St. John’s College, Cambridge, although the 
results have i mainly negative, isa task 
for which all future editors of the text must 
be grateful. 
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| gross 
a in the school that this first book deals. | 


at all a| 


and the qualities, | 
which perhaps most strike the reader, are the | 
acuteness of observation and the sound judg- | 
Some | 
truisms to-day, | 
although even the criticism of the use of cor- | 
punishment in class might have repaid 
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Byron. By Herbert Hensley Henson. (Cam- 
bridge University Press. 2s. 6d. net). 
Tus is the Rede Lecture for 1924. On what- 
ever subject the Bishop of Durham discourses 
he will say something worth attention, but we 
think this “‘ personal appreciation ” adds less 
than might have been expected to one’s ideas 
about Byron. It even contains also a certain 
amount of the ill-considered exaggeration 
which he notes in other critics. Thus “ of no 
other poet,” says the Bishop, “ cam it be said 


| that his life is the indispensable gloss on his 


verse.” The true nature of Byron’s satire is 
acutely characterised, and the sentence about 
his departure from England is shrewdly de- 
seriptive: “ He had fled from Society with the 
vindictive feelings of a dismissed servant, 
whose revenge takes the form of calumnious 
gossip about his late employers.” We think 
the analysis of Byron as a man much better 
than the criticism of him as a poet. In Mr. 
Bagehot’s rather good sentence about its being 
Byron’s instinct “ to give in glaring words the 
phenomena of evident objects,’ Dr. 


L ool tl | Henson would substitute ‘‘ felicitous,” “ beau- 
e views of Quintilian are those of an en- | i 


tiful,” or “ stately ” for “ glaring” and that 
suggestion gives a certain indication of the 
writer’s view of the poems. We must, in 
justice, go on to say that the sentences which 
follow depict the poet’s mind and its limita- 
tions in a masterly way. 


Mr Atrrep Fow.irr, Editor of The Woodcut 
Annual, writes :—‘‘ Will you permit me to ask 
any of your readers who are artists in wood- 
engraving to send me certain information 
about all of the blocks they make during 1924? 
This information should give the title of the 
print, the size, and any information about the 
states and edition as well as other interesting 
facts concerning each block. 

This information will be used in an annual 
list of contemporary woodcuts,; which will be 
one of the features of The Woodcut Annual for 
1925 which I am now preparing. Other features 
will comprise several illustrated articles about 
wood-engraving and reviews of all the more 
important woodcut books published during the 
year, 

A printed form will be supplied to artists, 
for conveniently describing their blocks, on 
application to the Editor of Zhe Woodcut 
Annual.” 

His address 


is 17, Board of Trade, Kansas 
City, Mo., U.S.A. 





Notices to Correspondents. 


Wuaen sending a letter to be forwarded to 
another contributor, correspondents are re- 
quested. to put in the top left-hand corner of 
the envelope the number of the page of 
“N. & Q.’ to which the letter refers. 
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